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By  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  Litt.D. 
[Read  December  15,  1913.] 


Among  the  most  substantial  and  worthy  citizens  of  this 
town  two  hnndred  years  ago,  then  known  to  everybody,  but 
now  as  universally  forgotten,  was  Capt.  Francis  Browne,  a 
namesake  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  original 
settlers  at  Quinnipiac  in  1637,  and  who  took  up  his  permanent 
abode  on  East  Water  Street,  facing  the  harbor.  There  Captain 
Browne  was  born  in  1679,  and  died  in  1741.  Though  an  only 
surviving  son  (of  Samuel  and  Mercy  Tuttle  Browne),  he  had 
a  large  family  connection,  which  was  expanded  by  his  marriage 
into  another  still  wider  circle — his  wife  being  a  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Ailing.  Francis  Browne  united  with  the  New 
Haven  church,  probably  in  1715,  as  his  wife  had  done  before 
her  marriage.  His  piety  was  shown  by  his  gift  to  the  church 
of  a  silver  tankard,  which  is  still  used  in  a  modified  form. 

His  oldest  son  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  1728,  and 
,  left  numerous  descendants ;  but  the  line  of  representatives  of 
Francis  and  Hannah  Browne,  with  which  we  are  more  familiar, 
trace  their  descent  from  the  only  daughter  of  the  household, 
Mabel,  who  married  Daniel  Trowbridge,  also  a  Yale  graduate, 
and  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Trowbridge  families  who  have  been 
and  are  so  prominent  in  this  community. 

Francis  Browne,  a  skilled  seaman,  was  commander  and  part 
owner  of  a  sloop  called  the  Speedwell,  and  for  many  years  did 
a  prosperous  business  by  plying  between  New  Haven  and  Bos- 
ton, carrying  from  this  port  consignments  of  gTain,  pork,  beef, 
tow  cloth,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  loom,  and 
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bringing    back    their    value    in    merchandise    bought    for    his 
customers  in  Boston  shops. 

The  day-book  in  which  he  kept  the  record  of  twentj-five 
such  voyages,  between  1707  and  1716,  has  been  lately  given 
to  the  University  Library,  and  has  suggested  the  present  paper. 
His  patrons  included  about  two  hundred  men  and  women  of 
prominence  in  l^ew  Haven  and  its  suburbs  (the  present  East 
Haven,  West  Haven,  Woodbridge,  ISTorth  Haven  and  Hamden) , 
with  perhaps  twenty  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Derby,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  Wallingford,  Stamford,  Stratford,  Middle- 
town,  Woodbury  and  Killingworth.  Occasionally  the  vessel 
had  to  be  piloted  up  "Darby  River,"  as  the  Housatonic  was 
then  also  called,  to  take  in  freight,  and  quite  regularly  stops  were 
made  in  'New  London  and  elsewhefb  on  the  route;  once  at 
least  a  detour  was  made  to  I^ew  York  City.  I  note  that  the  * 
skipper  always  describes  his  course  as  down  to  Boston  and  up 
to  ISTew  Haven. 

I  have  mentioned  the  general  nature  of  the  articles  exported 
from  ISTew  Haven.  Wheat  and  flour,  Indian  corn  and  rye  were 
the  usual  crops,  with  a  few  oats;  there  were  large  amounts 
of  pork  and  bacon,  beef  in  much  smaller  quantities,  and  a  good 
deal  of  spring  butter;  also  occasional  lots  of  peas  and  beans, 
but  no  other  vegetables  (the  potato  was  still  unknown  here)  ; 
honey,  beeswax,  and  bayberry  wax  or  tallow;  hazel  nuts,  but- 
ternuts, and  chestnuts;  once  or  twice  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
equally  rarely  a  bag  of  mustard  seed  and  a  bushel  of  oysters. 
The  last,  by  the  way,  sold  for  a  shilling,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  prices  of  that  date  need  to  be  nearly  doubled  to  corre- 
spond to  money  values  of  our  day.  We  do  not  know  the  sloop's 
tonnage,  but  the  cargo  on  any  voyage  did  not  usually  exceed 
more  than  1,600  bushels  of  grain.  I  may  add  that  in  the  later 
years  the  exports  increased  in  variety,  the  first  shipments  being 
almost  entirely  of  wheat  and  butter. 

Flax  and  wool  were  also  furnished  to  a  large  extent,  both 
in  bulk  and  manufactured,  with  the  coarser  linen  and  worsted 
cloths,  especially  tow  cloth,  sail  cloth,  and  shoe  thread. 
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Barrel  and  liogshead  staves  and  lumber  (in  boards)  were 
also  occasional  exports;  but  these  were,  after  1714,  by  order 
of  the  Colony  government,  subject  to  a  special  prohibitory  duty. 

Another  large  item  which  Kew  Haven  contributed  consisted 
of  furs,  specified  in  detail  as  wolf,  bear,  fox,  raccoon,  mink, 
otter,  marten,  beaver,  and  cat,  that  is  wild-cat,  skins. 

A  study  of  the  names  of  Captain  Browne's  consignors  is  a 
good  introduction  to  the  figures  prominent  in  ISTew  Haven  life 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  captain  and  his  large  circle  of  kindred. 
Among  these  the  most  important  was  his  father-in-law,  John 
Ailing,  who  had  conspicuously  served  the  public  for  many  years 
as  deputy  in  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  governor's  coun- 
cil, and  judge  of  the  probate  and  county  courts,  and  held  for 
fifteen  years  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Collegiate  School  in 
Saybrook. 

He  was  originally  a  blacksmith,  and  lived,  I  think,  on  Church 
Street,  near  the  site  of  the  Bijou  Theater.  As  recorder  of  the 
town  for  over  twenty  years,  his  bold,  regular  handwriting  is 
a  joy  to  all  who  consult  the  records  for  that  period. 

Captain  Browne's  list  of  "Father  Alling's"  commissions 
includes  many  items  significant  of  the  simple  scale  of  living 
demanded  here  at  that  date  for  an  elderly  ofiicial  personage, 
of  solid  financial  standing. 

He  buys,  for  instance,  in  1707,  a  silver  spoon,  costing  13/3, 
the  next  year  a  pair  of  silver  shoe  buckles,  and  later  pays  for 
mending  a  silver  chain — doubtless  for  his  wife;  other  single 
purchases  are  a  silk  handkerchief,  a  quire  of  paper,  a  small 
Bible,  an  ivory  comb,  and  in  1713,  in  striking  contrast  to  all 
his  other  purchases,  one  real  luxury,  a  brass  kettle,  costing 
£3.13.9. 

The  various  sons  and  daughters  of  his  family  were  also 
frequent  patrons  of  the  Speediuell.  I  need  not  exemplify 
further  than  how  "Sister  Whitehead''  orders  a  black  gauze 
fan  on  one  voyage,  and  on  another  a  small  pair  of  shears  and 
a  jack  knife,  or  a  silk  gauze  handkerchief,  or  a  pound  of  whale- 
bone    (unusual     extreme    of    fashion),     or    500    pins;      how 
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"Sister  Susanna,"  an  ancestress  of  the  present  White  brothers, 
invests  in  a  pair  of  shoe  buckles  or  a  pair  of  gloves;  and 
"Sister  Sarah  Ailing,"  afterwards  Mrs.  Mansfield,  when  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-two,  sends  on  four  j)ounds  and  a  half 
of  beeswax  and  a  couple  of  bushels  of  hazelnuts,  from  which  she 
gets  a  pound  in  silver  for  pocket  money,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  invested  six  months  later  in  one  wine  glass. 

To  the  captain's  credit  be  it  said  that  in  the  case  of  his 
numerous  relations  and  relations-in-law,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  other  specially  favored  or  respected  friends,  like  his  pastor, 
his  custom  of  charging  freight  on  the  goods  sent  from  here  and 
a  commission  on  purchases  was  generally  intermitted.  In 
ordinary  cases  his  commission  varied,  but  was  usually,  I  think, 
about  five  per  cent. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Ailing  connection  that  Captain 
Browne  was  sometimes  employed  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
Collegiate  School,  which  later  became  Yale  College,  and  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  Judge  Ailing  was  the  treasurer,  while 
the  lHew  Haven  minister  was  the  most  influential  member  of 
its  board  of  trustees;  and  so  these  records  help  us  to  a  few 
hints  of  the  requirements  of  that  feeble  community  on  Say- 
brook  Point,  numbering  perhaps  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  mem- 
bers, and  devoted  to  plain  living,  if  not  also  to  high  thinking. 
It  may  be  significant  of  popular  usage  that  Captain  Browne's 
entries  sometimes  call  the  institution  "the  college,"  instead 
of  by  its  strict  title,  "the  Collegiate  School." 

On  the  first  voyage  of  the  Speedwell  of  which  we  have  record, 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  just  after  Rector  Pierson's  death,  the 
sloop  took  on  at  l^ew  Haven,  on  account  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  half  as  much  rye,  the 
value  of  which  was  mainly  returned  to  Treasurer  Ailing  in 
cash,  the  sole  item  of  merchandise  being  a  couple  of  casks  of 
green,  that  is,  not  fully  matured  wine,  costing  about  four 
pounds.  In  the  fall  another  quarter-cask  of  green  wine  was 
needed,  and  at  the  same  time  twenty  yards  of  material  for  a 
set  of  curtains  (bed  curtains,  I  suppose),  with  a  set  of  brass 
drops  or  rings,  a  pewter  basin,  a  pound  of  alum,  a  pound  of 
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nutmegs,  and  seventeen  yards  of  silk  crape.  The  last  item, 
which  might  to  the  uninitiated  imply  a  new  dress  for  the  house- 
keeper, was  doubtless  meant  for  gowns  for  the  two  resident 
tutors. 

In  the  following  spring  the  amount  remitted  went  (Jiorresco 
referens)  for  a  hogshead  of  rum,  costing  £12.16.6.  On  the 
next  voyage  the  proceeds  of  180  bushels  of  corn  and  fifteen 
bushels  of  rye  were  mainly  paid  in  cash  to  Mr.  John  Dixwell 
of  Boston,  doubtless  in  settlement  of  accounts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted for  the  school ;  other  trifling  purchases  for  use  in  the 
modest  establishment  at  Saybrook  were  two  and  one-quarter 
yards  of  blue  calico, — the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  tradi- 
tional Yale  color, — a  hair  sieve,  a  brass  skillet,  a  steel  candle- 
stick, and  an  ounce  of  lace  thread.  Business  for  the  school  on 
later  voyages  consisted  mainly  in  providing  by  the  sale  of  grain 
for  payments  to  other  agents  in  Boston  besides  Dixwell. 

But  Captain  Browne  had  higher  patronage  still;  the  colony 
government  itself  appears  on  one  occasion  in  his  accounts.  This 
was  in  September,  1711,  just  after  Governor  Saltonstall  and 
his  council,  of  whom  John  Ailing  was  one,  in  session  in  ITew 
Haven,  had  taken  part  in  equipping  a  futile  expedition  under 
Admiral  Walker  against  Quebec;  and  a  couple  of  barrels  of 
poor  beef,  presimaably  the  refuse  of  the  outfit,  were  entrusted  to 
the  skipper  of  the  Speedwell  for  the  Boston  market;  the  pro- 
ceeds, £2.14,  were  invested  on  the  colony  account  in  "hats,"  if 
I  read  aright  the  blurred  entry. 

The  first  citizen  of  I^ew  Haven  in  this  decade  was  the  Bev. 
James  Pierpont,  an  ancestor  of  our  friend  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Blake,  and  our  vice  president,  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Presidents 
Woolsey  and  Dwight,  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
countless  other  notable  persons,  the  pastor  of  the  only  church 
in  town  (until  that  in  East  Haven  was  gathered  in  IVll), 
whose  life  closed  in  1714  in  the  parsonage  on  the  public  library 
lot  on  Elm  Street.  His  refined  and  gentle  countenance  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  only  portrait  which  is  preserved  of  any 
Connecticut  minister  of  that  generation.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  Captain  Browne's  facilities  for  trade,  and  it  may  be 
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of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  household  supplies  which  he  was 
prompted  to  import.  In  1707,  at  a  cost  of  £1.3.10,  he  acquired 
two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  two  of  raisins,  two  wine  glasses, 
a  pound  of  allspice,  a  piece  of  tape,  an  ounce  of  treacle  (doubt- 
less for  medicinal  use),  one  of  mithridate  (a  panacea  for  all 
ailments),  a  little  saffron,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a  yard  and  a 
half  of  ribbon,  and  1,000  pins. 

In  1708  the  good  minister  laid  in  a  barrel  of  green  wine,  a 
tobacco  box,  and  a  dozen  pipes,  which  last  supply  was  so  nearly 
exhausted  seven  months  later,  that  another  dozen  had  to  be 
ordered.  In  1711,  a  horn  book  was  purchased,  for  thrip-pence, 
from  which  no  doubt  his  youngest  daughter,  then  fifteen  months 
old,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  destined 
to  learn  her  letters.  In  1712  four  gallons  of  rum  were  added 
to  the  parson's  storeroom.  In  1713  two  looking  glasses  were 
among  his  acquisitions;  also  three  boys'  hats  of  felt,  for  his 
three  eldest  sons,  aged  from  14  to  9 ;  also  "12  Sarmons," 
copies  I  suppose  of  that  sermon  which  he  had  preached  in  Bos- 
ton during  a  notable  sojourn  there  in  1711,  when  his  portrait 
was  painted,  and  which  had  been  printed  under  Cotton  Mather's 
direction. 

The  most  expensive  items  among  his  purchases  (besides  the 
wine)  were  materials  for  clothes ;  twice,  it  would  appear,  within 
six  brief  years,  he  had  new  broadcloth  suits,  and  twice  a  new 
preacher's  gown  of^'silk  crape;  while  Mrs.  Pierpont  and  her 
children  were  equally  amply  provided  for. 

The  families  of  Mr.  Pierpont's  predecessors  are  also  repre- 
sented in  these  lists,  by  the  venerable  widow  of  John  Davenport's 
only  son  (a  sister  of  Rector  Pierson),  and  her  children;  and 
by  Samuel  and  Nicholas  Street,  grandsons  of  the  second  New 
Haven  pastor.  The  elder  of  these  brothers,  both  active  busi- 
ness men  in  Wallingford,  was  the  progenitor  of  many  well- 
known  New  Haven  citizens,  among  them  Abraham  Bishop, 
Augustus  R.  Street,  and  of  the  living  Mr.  Justus  Street 
Hotchkiss. 

Of  Governor  Eaton,  the  civil  leader  of  the  colony,  the  one 
descendant  whose  name  I  am  sure  of  in  this  record  is  his 
granddaughter,    the    widow    Sarah    Morrison,    who    in    1707 
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invested  the  proceeds  of  three  pounds  of  old  pewter  in  a  couple 
of  wine-glasses,  a  beaker  (or  goblet),  and  a  pint  of  wine. 

Of  the  Yale  family,  who  were  a  part  of  the  Eaton  household, 
and  who  otherwise  deserve  special  notice,  the  only  representative 
on  these  pages  is  ISTathaniel  Yale  of  North  Haven,  a  first  cousin 
of  Elihu  Yale,  and  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly. 

There  are  also  grandchildren  of  Deputy  Governor  Goodyear 
and  of  Deputy  Governor  Gilbert. 

A  step  below  the  chief  magistracy  and  the  ministry  in  dignity 
were  the  deacons  of  the  church;  and  Abraham  Bradley  and 
John  Punderson,  then  in  office,  are  of  this  company.  There 
is  nothing  special  about  their  commissions,  except  that  Deacon 
Punderson,  living  on  the  south  side  of  Chapel  Street,  on  York, 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually  inclined  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  wine;  Deacon  Bradley  was  also  prominent  in  civil 
life  as  for  years  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  General  Court. 

It  is  fair,  perhaps,  to  name  with  these,  four  others  who  sub- 
sequently attained  the  rank  of  deacon, — Isaac  Dickerman,  John 
Punderson,  Junior,  John  Munson,  and  Jonathan  Mansfield. 
Two  of  these,  Deacons  Punderson  and  Mansfield,  married  sis- 
ters of  Mrs.  Browne,  and  availed  themselves  pretty  constantly 
of  Captain  Bro"WTie's  services. 

"Brother  Punderson,"  by  trade  a  cooper,  occasionally  barters 
hogshead  staves  for  articles  of  merchandise;  he  was  also  a 
small  store-keeper,  importing  jackknives  and  inkhorns  and 
ivory  combs  and  alchemy  spoons  by  the  dozen,  and  molasses  by 
the  hundred  gallons.  Alchemy  spoons,  it  may  be  noted,  were 
the  customary  inexpensive  substitutes  for  silver  spoons,  of  baser 
metallic  composition,  imitating  gold  in  color. 

"Brother  Mansfield,"  who  lived  on  the  site  of  the  new 
county  court  house,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  most  of  the  bearers 
of  that  name  among  us,  and  it  may  emphasize  for  us  his 
environment  to  find  on  his  record  of  purchases  in  1708  an 
account  book  and  a  sermon  book,  that  is,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
and  to  trace  at  the  same  date  some  employment  of  his,  under 
his  father-in-law,  Treasurer  Ailing,  in  the  conduct  of  the  money 
matters  of  the  Collegiate  School. 
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The  next  minister  ordained  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
town  after  Mr.  Pierpont,  was  Jacob  Hemingway,  whose  nearly 
seven  years  of  informal  pastoral  employment  in  his  native  vil- 
lage at  the  iron  works,  or  East  Haven,  were  followed  by  his 
ordination  there  in  October,  lYll.  His  need  for  Captain 
Browne's  agency  first  appears  in  1709,  when  he  equips  him- 
self with  material  for  a  black  broadcloth  coat  and  with  an 
expensive  castor  hat,  presumably  made  of  rabbit's  fur,  and 
costing  one  pound;  besides  other  scattered  purchases,  in  1711 
he  orders  a  thousand  eight-penny  nails,  implying  perhaps  that 
he  was  engaged  in  enlarging  or  repairing  the  parsonage, 
preparatory  to  his  marriage. 

The  other  learned  professions  were  more  slowly  recruited. 
In  1708  for  the  first  time  regulations  were  framed  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  admission  of  attorneys  to  the  bar, 
and  the  first  person  thus  admitted,  for  this  county,  in  the  fol- 
lowing October,  was  Jeremiah  Osborne,  already  for  years  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum.  As  his  wife  was  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Browne,  he  naturally 
made  use  of  Browne's  agency.  Among  his  errands  were  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  and  clasps  in  1707,  and 
of  eight  metal  (probably  brass)  buttons  and  a  tankard  in  1708. 
I  regret  to  say  that  our  only  lawyer  died  insolvent  in  1713, 
and  that  he  had  no  successor  during  the  period  of  our  survey. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  was  in  these  years  no  regular 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  l^ew  Haven  except  Warham 
Mather,  who  would  in  any  case  deserve  mention  here  as  a  lead- 
ing citizen.  A  Harvard  graduate,  and  first  cousin  of  Cotton 
Mather,  he  had  served  for  some  twenty  years  as  a  preacher 
in  various  localities,  before  settling  in  'New  Haven  about  1705. 
Here  he  held  honorable  rank  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum,  and  eventually  succeeded  John  Ailing  as  judge  of 
the  probate  court.  Like  many  of  the  bright  intellects  of  that 
day,  he  had  added  the  study  of  medicine  to  his  clerical  train- 
ing, for  on  the  rude  map  of  ISTew  Haven  in  1724  his  name, 
"W.  Mather,  Physician"  is  afiixed  to  the  old  Davenport 
house,  on  the  site  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Elm  Street, 
which  he  occupied  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
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of  John  Davenport,  Jr.  He  sends  by  Captain  Browne  con- 
tinually for  physic,  and  for  drugs  from  the  apothecary's,  to 
large  amounts.  Moreover,  in  1711  he  is  credited,  besides  his 
wheat  and  rye  and  money,  with  three  shillings,  eight  pence, 
for  ''physic  at  home,"  which  means  clearly  that  Captain 
Browne  had  employed  him,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  his 
family  physician  and  was  thus  paying  a  debt.  The  remaining 
incident  of  note  in  Mr.  Mather's  accounts  in  Captain  Browne's 
day-book  is  that  in  1710  he  indulged  in  ordering  a  knife  and 
fork.  jSTow  knives  were  a  necessity,  but  forks  came  into  use 
in  ]Srew  England  very  slowly,  after  1700,  and  there  is  but  one 
other  mention  of  them  in  these  records.  Judge  Mather's  name 
is  memorable  also  on  account  of  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
in  our  probate  records,  with  a  list  of  his  theological  library, 
mainly  inherited  from  distinguished  relatives,  and  of  unparal- 
leled length  and  minuteness. 

I  may  add  that  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
physician  next  preceding  Mather  in  'New  Haven,  !N'athaniel 
Wade,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  husband  of  another 
of  John  Davenport's  granddaughters,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mather 
and  of  a  former  wife  of  Mr.  Pierpont.  Mrs.  Mather,  I  pre- 
sume, after  Wade  had  left,  about  1700,  took  her  sister's  place 
in  the  care  of  the  aged  Madam  Davenport,  and  Mather,  perhaps 
as  a  makeshift,  succeeded  to  the  abandoned  medical  practice  of 
Dr.  Wade. 

Next  to  these  professional  men  should  be  counted  the  rector 
of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  who  was  for  all  this  period 
Samuel  Cooke,  a  college  graduate,  who  married  a  ISTew  Haven 
girl,  Anne  Trowbridge,  in  1708,  and  was  ordained  over  th(^ 
Stratfield,  now  Bridgeport,  church  in  1716.  His  youthful 
promise  gained  for  him  for  several  of  these  years  election  as 
a  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly.  His  purchases  through 
Captain  Browne  seem  to  have  been  mainly  for  his  wife's  ward- 
robe, and  were  probably  paid  for  with  her  money,  not  from 
the  meager  stipend  of  the  rector. 

One  of  his  classmates  whose  name  is  also  here  is  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Whittelsey,  pastor  in  Wallingford  and  father  of  a 
future  pastor  of  ISTew  Haven.     He  was  ordained  in  1710,  and 
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in  1711  sent  to  Boston  for  the  items  needed  for  a  country 
parsonage — among  them  camlet  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair 
of  worsted  stockings  for  himself;  Scotch  cloth  (a  thin  dress 
stuff)  and  a  mourning  veil  for  his  mother,  he  being  still  a 
bachelor;  a  pair  of  money  scales;  and  (a  unique  order)  six 
wash-balls,  equivalent,  I  take  it,  to  our  cakes  of  soap. 

With  these  graduates  may  be  mentioned  also  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Moss,  jr.,  a  Harvard  bachelor  and  Yale  master  of  arts,  a  native 
of  ISTew  Haven  and  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Browne,  who  became 
the  minister  of  Derby  in  1707.  We  trace  his  progress  in  these 
pages  by  his  purchase  of  6,000  eight-penny  nails  in  June, 
1707,  probably  for  house  repairs  or  enlargement;  and  marvel 
at  his  temperance  in  ordering  a  single  pint  of  wine  therewith 
for  refreshment.  A  year  later  he  is  able  to  afford  the  customary 
broadcloth  coat  and  crape  gown  of  his  vocation.  In  1710  he 
buys  a  large  Bible,  and  an  expensive  record  book,  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  200  pounds  of  shot,  and  half  a  grindstone — the 
other  half  being  credited  to  a  parishioner.  In  1711  we  detect 
his  growing  prosperity  by  his  indulgence  in  a  brass  kettle  cost- 
ing £5.3  and  twenty-four  glass  bottles,  at  six  pence  each,  a 
glass  inkhorn  (an  unusual  luxury),  and  a  trunk  with  drawers; 
and  by  1712  he  rises  to  the  extravagance  of  six  gallons  of 
madeira.  Twice  during  these  years  he  buys  a  book,  his  selec- 
tions being  Henry  Care's  "English  Liberties,"  a  digest  of 
documents  with  ample  commentary,  and  a  small  book  called 
"The  Clerk's  Guide,"  both  volumes  useful  in  his  capacity  as 
town  clerk  and  general  public  counsellor. 

A  few  other  prominent  citizens,  besides  those  already  speci- 
fied, had  served,  or  were  serving  during  these  years,  as  deputies 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  one  of  the  oldest  was 
Capt.  John  Bassett,  among  whose  significant  purchases  are 
a  rapier  in  1710,  two  gold  rings  in  1711,  two  more  in  1712, 
and  a  valuable  pair  of  silver  shoe  buckles  in  1713.  Another 
long-time  deputy  was  Col.  Joseph  Whiting,  of  Hartford  birth, 
whose  name  still  lives  in  Whiting  Street,  which  marks  at  its 
entrance  into  State  the  site  of  his  former  dwelling.  It  must 
have  been  a  house  abounding  in  hospitality,  as  the  owner's  first 
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recorded  payment  to  Captain  Browne  was  for  six  dozen  wine 
glasses,  at  six  shillings  apiece.  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  stamp 
agent,  married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Whittelsey  of  the  First  chnrch  a  second.  Another  of  these 
ancient  office-bearers  was  the  Joseph  Moss  whose  wife  was 
an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Browne. 

Perhaps  also  I  should  mention  in  this  connection  two  of 
the  East  Haven  patrons  of  Captain  Browne,  Thomas  Goodsell 
and  John  Russell,  who  had  been  sent  by  their  neighbors  to  the 
General  Assembly  after  East  Haven  was  granted  village  and 
church  privileges,  but  who  had  no  right  to  the  representative 
function,  and  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  mother  town  were 
debarred  from  further  service,  as  East  Haven  was  not  then 
legally  a  separate  body  politic. 

Among  other  leading  citizens  of  somewhat  ample  means,  and 
of  the  leisured  though  not  the  professional  class,  was  John 
Hodson,  or  Hudson,  who  died  in  1711,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 
Young  though  he  was,  he  appears  in  Captain  Brovsntie's  record 
as  acquiring  a  periwig,  which  cost  him  fifteen  shillings,  the 
year  before  his  death.  His  house,  I  think,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  State  Street,  between  Chapel  and  Crown. 

Another  leading  citizen  who  had  dealings  with  Captain 
Browne,  though  partly  retired  by  age,  was  John  Prout,  a  sea 
captain,  of  English  birth,  who  lived  on  State  Street,  opposite 
Water  Street,  where  his  name  is  preserved  in  the  narrow, 
crooked  alley  called  Prout  Street.  His  only  son  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Collegiate  School  in  1708. 

Still  another  of  the  wealthier  magnates  of  that  generation 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Trowbridge,  third  of  that  name,  with  his 
domicile  on  Meadow  Street  to  the  north  of  the  armory.  The 
house  is  still  standing,  in  the  rear  of  other  buildings,  greatly 
changed,  and  with  a  mistaken  legend  on  its  front,  implying 
that  it  dates  from  1642  (instead  of  1684).  With  this  exception 
no  house  of  200  years  ago  is  now  or  has  been  for  many  years, 
extant. 

Another  marked  group  with  claims  to  distinction  may  be 
found  among  the  ''honorable  Avomen  .  .  .  not  a  few,"  who 
made  more  or  less  regular  purchases  through  Captain  BroAvne. 
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There  were,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Dixwell,  the  venerable  relict 
of  the  regicide,  on  the  garden  of  whose  home  lot  this  building 
stands,  and  who  lies  buried  in  the  city  Green ;  the  widow, 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  a  great-aunt  of  Eoger  Sherman ;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Maltbj,  by  a  later  marriage  mother  of  Judge  Abraham 
Davenport,  the  hero  of  the  "Dark  Day";  and  Mrs.  Lydia 
Rosewell,  the  wealthy  widow  of  John  Alling's  predecessor  as 
treasurer  of  the  Collegiate  School,  whose  mansion  occupied  the 
northwest  corner  of  Meadow  and  Water  Streets,  and  one  of 
whose  daughters  became  in  later  years  Captain  Browne's  sec- 
ond wife.  Among  Mrs.  Rosewell's  descendants  was  a  former 
active  member  of  this  society,  Hon.  Lynde  Harrison. 

On  the  earliest  extant  map  of  l^ew  Haven,  that  of  1724, 
while  the  occupations  of  many  householders  are  given,  only 
one  person  is  described  as  a  "merchant" ;  and  probably  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  were  very  few  general  stores 
in  the  town,  though  I  realize  that  Captain  Browne's  recorded 
transactions  give  us  only  a  partial  view  of  the  situation.  As 
far  as  his  pages  show,  the  largest  dealer  was  Jonathan  Atwater, 
an  ancestor  of  the  late  Wilbur  F.  Day  and  the  late  E.  Hayes 
Trowbridge,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  College  Street,  north 
of  Crown,  and  whose  transactions  with  Boston  as  here  shown 
were  of  far  larger  volume  than  those  of  any  other  citizen.  He 
seems,  also,  to  have  been  part  owner  of  the  sloop;  and  I  sur- 
mise that  this  relation  may  have  led  both  Browne  and  Atwater 
to  some  extent  into  general  trading  as  a  profitable  pursuit. 

At  any  rate  we  find  Jonathan  Atwater  debited  with  numerous 
entries  such  as  these,  which  could  hardly  have  been  meant  on 
the  scale  of  living  of  that  day  for  the  consumption  of  his  own 
household:  in  1708,  three  dozen  jackknives,  two  dozen  thorn- 
hafted  knives,  three  dozen  combs,  and  600  gallons  of  rum;  in 
1711,  60,000  nails,  15  scythes,  two  dozen  large  scissors,  300 
flints,  six  pounds  of  pepper,  and  a  dozen  primers ;  and  in  1713, 
three  dozen  more  primers,  at  threepence  apiece,  and  1,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  As  an  example  of  his  mode  of  payment,  he 
is  credited  on  the  voyage  of  these  last  purchases  with  bulky 
items  like  42  barrels  of  pork,  which  sold  for  £157,  and  over 
400  pounds  of  bread,  bringing  about  £5. 
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There  is  also  evidence  iu  their  accounts  that  Jonathan 
Atwater's  nephew,  Joshua  Atwater,  an  ancestor  of  many  of 
the  Hotchkiss  and  Townsend  families  of  the  present  day,  and 
Samuel  Smith  of  West  Haven  were  part  owners  of  the  Speed- 
well; the  former  seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  ship's  crew 
on  some  voyages. 

Besides  Jonathan  Atwater  and  Captain  Browne  himself  these 
pages  intimate  that  Richard  Hall  also,  who  lived  (I  think)  on 
State  Street,  opposite  George,  did  some  business  as  a  general 
trader.  How  else  can  be  explained  such  wholesale  exports  from 
Boston  as  a  dozen  jackknives  at  a  time,  repeatedly,  half  a  dozen 
hour-glasses,  half  a  dozen  catechisms,  half  a  dozen  pounds  of 
alum,  and  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  elixir  ? 

There  were  also  one  or  two  merchants  in  Derby  who  were 
frequent  customers.  John  Weed,  for  example,  imported  all 
kinds  of  needles  and  pins  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand, 
basins  and  porringers  by  the  dozen,  and  other  goods  in  like 
proportion. 

One  index  of  the  standing  of  our  colonists  is  seen  in  the 
friendships  which  these  entries  reveal  with  Boston  peoj)le.  In 
a  large  number  of  accounts,  for  instance,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  most  intimate  friendly  and  business  connections  with  John 
Dixwell,  jr.,  the  only  son  of  the  New  Haven  regicide,  and  a 
leading  gold  and  silversmith.  Again  we  find  repeated  proofs 
of  familiar  relations  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Knight,  the  lively  school 
mistress,  to  whose  pen  we  owe  a  Avell-known  record  of  travel 
from  her  home  in  Boston  to  'New  York  in  1704.  In  1713 
Captain  Browne  delivered  to  her,  free  of  charge,  a  barrel  of 
pork  and  two  bushels  of  wheat,  as  a  present  from  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
a  Massachusetts  woman  by  birth,  who  sent  also  on  the  same 
occasion  similar  gifts  to  other  friends,  in  one  case  including  a 
basket  of  eggs. 

And  similarly  Madam  Hannah  Trowbridge,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  the  second,  sends  the  same  Madam  Knight  in  1707  a 
bag  of  shoe  thread  and  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wheat. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  Boston  merchants  of  old 
familiar  names,  headed  l)y  the  Huguenot,    "^'Andrew  Fnnnell," 
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uncle  of  the  munificent  donor  of  Faneuil  market,  with  whom 
the  N'ew  Haven  planters  were  in  constant  intercourse. 

One  special  class  of  commercial  correspondents  of  Captain 
Browne  should  be  noticed,  though  I  am  not  entirely  able  to 
explain  their  standing.  I  refer  to  Boston  merchants,  who  were 
certainly  never  resident  here,  but  who  appear  to  have  had  con- 
siderable dealings  by  this  channel  with  the  ISTew  Haven  market. 
Thus,  Andrew  Belcher,  a  wealthy  provincial  councilor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, father  of  a  future  royal  governor,  was  one  of  Browne's 
chief  customers,  exporting  from  here  very  large  quantities  of 
the  regular  staples,  for  which  he  received  part  pay  in  money 
and  part  in  such  common  necessities  or  luxuries  as  green  wine, 
rum,  molasses,  salt,  and  powder  and  shot,  which  he  sent  back 
to  New  Haven.  Among  these  ventures  of  his  for  sale  here 
there  is  but  one  of  a  unique  sort,  that  of  2,000  shingles,  or 
shindels,  as  the  name  was  then.  Details  are,  however,  wanting 
as  to  the  agency  through  which  these  staples  were  gathered  for 
him  and  others  like  him  for  transmission  to  Boston,  and  through 
which  the  realized  proceeds  were  distributed  here. 

Mention  has  been  incidentally  made  of  many  importations 
which  E'ew  Haven  households  owed  to  Captain  Browne's  enter- 
prise, but  it  may  be  of  interest  thus  to  trace  something  of  the 
progress  of  comfort  and  comparative  luxury  in  such  a 
community. 

The  ordinary  table  supplies  which  were  not  the  products 
of  the  native  fields  and  gardens  and  stockyards  formed  a  major 
part  of  each  cargo,  being  chiefly  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and 
various  kinds  of  spices  and  liquors ;  the  wines  were  sometimes 
direct  imports  from  Fayal,  on  which  Captain  Browne  paid  the 
freight  and  the  duties.  Of  what  might  be  called  luxuries  of 
diet  I  recall  only  salad  oil,  salt  mackerel,  figs,  raisins,  and 
currants.  (Tea  and  coffee,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not 
then  known  here.)  Tobacco  was  indulged  in  to  a  moderate 
extent,  as  repeated  items  of  tobacco  pipes,  boxes,  and  tongs 
testify;  an  occasional  entry  such  as  "fifty  canes"  refers,  I 
suppose,  to  this  usage,  the  weed  being  supplied  in  slender  sticks 
or  canes. 
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Utensils  and  requirements  for  the  household,  the  farm,  and 
the  sailing  vessel  formed  another  bulky  item.  x\mong  the 
things  most  frequently  necessary,  which  craftsmen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  not  furnish,  were  iron  and  steel  bars,  powder 
and  shot,  oakum,  tar,  nails,  knives  of  all  sorts,  scissors,  razors, 
sheep-shears,  scythes,  grindstones  and  rubstones  (the  equivalent 
of  whetstones),  fishhooks,  pots  and  kettles,  pans  and  basins, 
platters  and  dishes  of  pewter  and  earthenware,  and  implements 
for  weaving  and  for  navigation.  Glass  and  lead,  evidently  for 
windows,  are  mentioned  but  once. 

Every  householder  with  pretensions  to  comfortable  living 
had  to  supply  himself  from  outside  with  warming  pans  for  his 
beds,  and  with  pewter  platters  and  mugs  and  one  or  two  wine 
glasses  for  his  table;  pewter  instead  of  wooden  plates  and 
tankards  were  almost  equally  necessary,  and  alchemy  spoons 
of  unhealthy  brass  or  copper  alloy,  while  one  or  two  glass 
tumblers  and  one  or  two  silver  spoons  marked  a  slightly  higher 
style  of  living.  Once  or  twice  a  silver  cup  is  ordered  through 
Captain  Browne,  but  the  richer  citizens  preferred  probably  to 
deal  directly  with  Mr.  Dixwell  and  others  of  his  trade,  rather 
than  trust  another's  selection.  The  most  expensive  single  house- 
hold utensil  was  the  big  brass  kettle,  the  height  apparently  of 
universal  ambition. 

Ordinary  benches,  stools,  beds  and  tables  were  put  together 
by  the  village  joiners,  but  occasionally  half  a  dozen  chairs 
would  be  imported;  also  the  more  elaborate  needs  in  heating 
and  cooking  apparatus,  as  tongs,  shovels,  bellows,  and  chafing 
dishes. 

Eugs  are  scantily  mentioned,  and  carpets  unknown.  I  note, 
however,  in  the  town  records  for  1715  that  the  term  "carpet" 
is  affixed  as  a  marginal  reading  to  the  entry  of  the  generosity 
of  Jonathan  Atwater  in  "freely  offering  to  the  town  a  cloth 
to  be  serviceable  at  funerals,"  presumably  as  a  pall,  though 
called  a  carpet.  Clocks  and  watches  do  not  appear,  but  hour- 
glass and  half-hour  glasses  are  in  frequent  demand.  Looking 
glasses  are  also  regular  articles  of  commerce.  Lanterns  and 
candlesticks  had  constantly  to  be  got,  and  occasionally  a  tin 
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lamp ;  the  former  were  mainly  equipped  with  candles  of  home 
manufacture,  though  "'white  amber/'  that  is  spermaceti,  and 
whale  oil  and  blubber  were  also  imported,  the  latter  not  so  much 
for  lamplight  as  for  use  in  curing  leather,  one  of  the  infant 
industries  of  the  town. 

These  pages  instruct  us  also  in  the  dress  of  the  clients  for 
whom  Captain  Browne  bargained.  jSTew  Haven,  to  be  sure, 
had  its  tailors  and  dressmakers,  but  they  carried  no  stock  of 
materials,  and  a  large  vocabulary  of  fabrics  then  in  vogue  might 
be  compiled  from  these  entries.  Sailcloth,  bed-ticking  and 
bunting  had,  of  course,  other  uses,  and  linsey-woolsey,  though 
also  for  clothing,  appears  mainly  in  demand  for  bed-curtains. 

For  coarse,  heavy  clothes  there  were  stuff,  frieze,  fustian, 
buckram,  drugget,  cantaloon,  twist,  serge,  sagathy  and  kersey; 
and  finer  grades  in  broadcloth,  camlet,  calamanco,  russel,  and 
tammy.  The  most  coveted  manufactures  of  fine  linen  were 
cambric,  garlits,  holland,  and  kenting,  and  of  the  coarser  linens, 
dowlas  and  osnaburgs.  Besides  these  were  calicos  and  muslins, 
Scotch  cloth  (a  cheap  sort  of  lawn),  and  shalloon  for  linings. 
Of  silks  there  were  the  heavier  and  coarser  grograms  and  pop- 
lins, ordinary  black  silk  for  gowns,  the  glossy  lutestring,  the 
thin  light  alamode  (the  favorite  summer  wear),  crape  for 
mourning  and  for  the  clergy,  and  damask  and  plush  for  persons 
of  extra  style.  The  luxuriance  allowed  in  men's  dress  appears 
in  the  item  of  buttons,  which  were  regularly  ordered  with  the 
material  for  coats  and  waistcoats  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
dozen  for  each  garment. 

Hats  for  men  and  boys,  of  felt,  beaver  and  castor  were  called 
for  in  great  numbers.  What  were  brought  for  women's  head- 
gear I  do  not  so  clearly  make  out,  except  ''silk  caps,"  which 
were  doubtless  hoods.  In  one  case  only,  a  hairbrush  was 
ordered. 

Gloves  of  all  sorts,  sometimes  of  wash-leather,  were  frequent 
articles  of  commerce,  occasionally  also  "half-handed  gloves" 
or  mitts,  and  mittens.  The  "worsted  stockings"  which  often 
appear  as  purchased  in  Boston  were  not  I  suppose  knitted,  for 
those  could  bo  had  at  homo,  but  sown  together  of  cloth. 
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Handkerchiefs  were  among  the  commonest  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  of  silk,  and  of  the  inferior  silk  or  cotton 
material  known  as  romal.  In  one  case  Captain  Browne  charges 
himself  with  three  neckcloths.  Shoes  were  commonly  well 
enough  made  by  local  cobblers,  but  a  few  of  better  style  were 
imported,  and  one  constant  item  was  women's  wooden  heels. 
It  was  the  decree  of  fashion  that  high  heels  be  worn,  and  the 
wooden  constructions  in  the  Boston  market  were  so  cheap  as 
to  be  attractive,  but  wore  out  so  fast  that  they  had  to  be  ordered 
by  the  dozen,  or  even  by  the  half-dozen  dozen. 

A  pair  of  spectacles  was  quite  often  needed,  and  Captain 
Browne  could  be  trusted  to  suit  the  eyes  of  each  customer; 
occasionally  a  cane,  or  a  sword  and  belt,  or  a  periwig  was 
also  left  to  his  judgment. 

Of  personal  ornaments  and  embellishments  of  apparel  but 
few  appear.  Gold  rings  are  two  or  three  times  purchased; 
silver  shoe-buckles  and  clasps  with  considerable  frequency,  and 
more  rarely  silver  chains,  shirt  buttons,  lockets  (or  lockers), 
and  even  whistles  are  mentioned.  Strings  of  beads  often 
appear;  and  coral  is  in  some  way,  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why,  a  very  popular  acquisition.  Silver  thimbles  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned,  but  cheaper  thimbles,  not  especially  described, 
were  j)robably  of  brass.  Fans,  often  specified  as  of  gauze,  ivory, 
cane,  or  leather,  were  favorite  demands  of  Captain  Browne's 
female  patrons. 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  must  have  been  spent  in  waiting  on 
the  apothecary,  for  a  remarkable  assortment  of  drugs  and 
physic  appears  in  his  ledger.  Among  the  commonest  remedies 
the  following,  at  least,  should  be  included — saffron,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  aniseed,  licorice,  rhubarb,  linseed  oil,  blistering 
salve,  treacle,  mithridate,  alum,  brimstone,  jalap,  salammoniac, 
senna,  diapalm  (a  favorite  plaster),  cochee  pills,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine.  The  formidable  enumeration  might  be  much 
lengthened,  but  this  is  enough  to  provoke  a  reminiscence  of 
the  atrocious  couplet  in  Hudibras  decrying  those 

"Stored  with  deletery  med'cines 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since." 
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Any  light  on  the  attitude  of  JSTew  Haven  people  towards 
books  and  learning  two  liimdred  years  ago  is  of  interest;  but 
very  little  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  source.  Browne  himself, 
though  he  sent  one  son  to  college,  was  not  a  devotee  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  list  of  purchases  for  his  own  use  are  several  Bibles 
and  for  the  use  of  his  children  hornbooks  and  primers ;  and 
finally  in  1716,  when  his  oldest  child  was  in  his  eleventh  year, 
he  buys  "A  Accidence,"  which  perhaps  marks  the  first  steps 
of  this  boy  in  his  college  training. 

The  Speedwell  in  these  voyages  brought  to  this  port  some 
forty  copies  of  the  Bible  to  as  many  private  families — several 
copies  containing  also  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  with  music,  besides  copies  of  this  ver- 
sion separately.  More  than  half  a  dozen  times  too,  there  is 
record  of  Bibles  sent  back  by  Captain  Browne  to  Boston  for 
rebinding.  Bibles  of  all  sizes  are  described,  from  one  great 
Bible,  probably  designed  for  pulpit  use;  and  Captain  Browne 
once  imports  for  his  own  use  a  "painted  Bible,"  which  may 
mean  one  with  colored  plates. 

Hornbooks  and  primers  are  ordered  many  times;  an  arith- 
metic more  than  once ;  and  once  what  is  summarily  described 
as  a   "military  book." 

Other  literary  ventures  for  l^ew  Haven  and  vicinity  include 
a  copy  of  that  staunch  Presbyterian,  John  Flavel's  "Husbandry 
Spiritualized,"  bought  in  1711  for  Jacob  Johnson  of  Walling- 
ford,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury; 
"The  Mariner's  Compass,"  a  manual  of  navigation,  ordered 
by  Moses  Mansfield,  himself  a  veteran  sailor,  in  1713 ;  a 
curious,  not  very  high-toned  miscellany,  called  "Wit's  Cabinet, 
a  Companion  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,"  affording  instruc- 
tion in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  in  palmistry,  and  the  con- 
coction of  cosmetics,  together  with  a  collection  of  songs- 
consigned  in  1708  to  John  Beach  of  Wallingford.  In  the  same 
year  Stephen  Munson,  a  learned  blacksmith  for  his  day,  who 
lived  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Grove  and  State  Streets,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Thurlow  Weed,  became  the 
owner  of  an  edition  of  the    "Pilgrim's  Progress"    and  of  a 
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compilation  called    "The  Experienced  Secretary,"    besides  a 
"Psalm  Book." 

His  older  brother,  Theophilus  Munson,  a  gunsmith  and  lock- 
smith of  College  Street,  near  the  south  end  of  Woolsey  Hall, 
in  1711  with  astonishing  foresight  bought  a  Latin  dictionary 
for  seventeen  shillings — though  his  son  Daniel,  who  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1726,  was  then  only  two  years  old  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  begin  his  classical  training  at 
that  age  or  through  that  vehicle.  But  however  this  may  have 
been,  when  Samuel  Mix,  who  lived  on  the  Battell  Chapel  site, 
is  credited  in  the  same  year  with  "3  Latin  books,"  we  may 
feel  sure  that  they  were  destined  for  the  use  of  his  oldest  son, 
a  boy  of  eleven,  who  was  graduated  nine  years  Tater. 

I  said  just  now  that  our  captain  was  not  a  devotee  of  litera- 
ture; and  a  fortunate  result  of  this  is  that  he  used  in  his 
accounts  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling,  so  complete  that  we 
can  almost  universally  tell  just  how  he  pronounced  the  names 
of  every  person  and  thing  that  he  dealt  with.  In  general  his 
practice  leans  toward  economy,  as  for  instance  in  reducing 
Goodyear  to  five  letters,  Gudyr,  and  Cooke  to  three,  Cuk,  and 
checkered  (describing  a  lining)  to  six,  chekrd. 

Of  course  in  most  cases  the  result  is  altogether  natural.  We 
find  thus  that  Derby  was  to  Captain  Browne  Darby,  just  as 
the  cis- Atlantic  namesake  of  the  English  Hertford  had  already 
become  Hartford;  and  just  as  he  wrote  sarmons  for  sermons, 
and  sarge  for  serge,  so  to  him  Sherman  was  usually  Sharman. 
But  the  unexpected  thing  is  that  he  persists  in  this  particular 
vowel-change  in  unaccented  syllables  in  his  common  vocabulary 
to  a  remarkable  extent ;  I  content  myself  with  only  an  example 
or  two  of  what  is  a  constant  practice ;  thus  Mather  is  wi'itten 
Mathar,  primer,  primar,  and  even  father,  brother  and  sister, 
fathar,  brothar  and  sistar. 

Similar  changes  with  other  vowels  are  shown  in  Thorp 
always  becoming  Tharp,  and  the  Christian  name  Dorcas  becom- 
ing Darkis.  The  converse  of  this  change  is  traceable  in  the 
name  of  a  family,  of  the  nieces  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Pierpont, 
who  came  hither  from  Boston  earlv  in  the  18th  century,  the 
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Haywards,  as  we  should  call  them,  hut  always  known  then  as 
Ha  (r)  wards,  and  later,  after  the  y  had  heen  discarded  in  the 
spelling,  Howards. 

Other  vagaries  in  the  pronunciation  of  family  names  are 
such  as  Balding  for  Baldwin,  Hodson  for  Hudson,  Person  for 
Pierson  (as  Perse  in  our  own  day  for  Pierce),  Belshar  for 
Belcher,  Punshard  for  Punehard,  Stodder  for  Stoddard,  and 
Orsburn  for  Osborn. 

Other  common  words  which  appear  in  Captain  Browne's 
manuscript  with  the  mispronunciations  which  we  now  think 
vulgar,  such  as  hankercher  or  handkechif,  ornery,  leftenant, 
jiner  for  joiner,  and  Giney  for  Jenny,  need  not  detain  us ;  nor 
need  reasons  for  raisins,  which  was  still  considered  proper,  I 
believe,  within  living  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  only 
reference  on  these  pages  to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery, 
a  record  of  money  paid  to  the  negro  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Moss, 
the  spelling  is  faithful  to  the  correct  sound. 

This  incidental  mention  of  slavery  calls  up  the  sole  reference 
in  these  pages  to  another  of  the  ordinary  social  conditions  of 
life,  in  the  expenditure  of  upward  of  £16  on  securing  and 
bringing  from  Boston  in  1713,  a  "Jarsey  boy"  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  Samuel  Riggs,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Derby. 

In  a  desultory  way  I  have  thus  attempted  to  make  a  prosaic 
account  book  tell  something  of  our  predecessors  of  200  years 
ago,  and  their  way  of  living,  but  I  have  left  myself  little  space, 
even  if  I  had  the  power,  to  construct  a  satisfactory  picture  of 
the  plantation  as  a  whole.  We  must  remember  primarily  that 
the  settled  part  of  the  town  extended  only  from  York  and  Grove 
Streets  to  the  water;  and  that  the  whole  region  between  York 
and  Church  was  comparatively  sparsely  peopled,  since  the 
business  center  was  on  the  waterside  and  its  tributary  streets, 
especially  State  Street.  The  plantation  had  still  so  much  the 
character  of  a  village  that  the  streets  had  no  distinctive  names, 
but  each  one  is  likely  to  be  described  in  deeds  and  wills  of  the 
period  as   "the  town  street." 

The  central  green  was  the  common  rendezvous,  where  the 
townsmen  drilled  for  military  service,  where  the  entire  com- 
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munity  gathered  in  one  house  for  worship,  and  where  in  the 
same  house  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  and  the  County 
Court  held  their  regular  sessions,  as  we  may  all  learn  fully 
from  Mr.  Blake's  delightful  book. 

The  inhabitants  formed  a  simple,  homogeneous  society,  with 
few  distinctions  and  few  pleasures.  Captain  Browne  observes 
carefully  in  his  record  the  usual  early  gTadations  of  dignity. 
Military  officers  are  punctiliously  mentioned  by  title,  and  the 
designation  of  "Mr.,"  which  was  at  an  earlier  period  so 
sparingly  used,  is  apparently  still  limited  to  persons  of  special 
civil  and  family  desert.  The  corresponding  term  "Mistress" 
is  reserved  for  married  women — an  inferior  social  standing 
being  indicated  in  only  two  cases  by  the  term  "Goody" ;  single 
women  are  mentioned  without  title. 

The  population  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  town  I  find 
it  hard  to  estimate ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  much  over  YOO.  In 
1707,  when  these  accounts  begin,  just  seventy  years  had  passed 
since  the  advance  guard  of  the  first  settlers  had  arrived  here ; 
and  their  generation  had  already  disappeared,  the  last  male 
survivor,  as  I  suppose,  being  Deacon  William  Peck,  who  died 
in  1694 ;  but  his  widow  lived  on  until  1717,  and  the  widow  of 
Matthew  Gilbert,  one  of  the  original  seven  pillars  of  the  church, 
lived  until  1706. 

In  1715,  just  before  the  termination  of  Captain  Browne's 
record,  Joseph  I^Toyes  of  Stonington  was  called  to  succeed  Mr. 
Pierpont  as  the  minister  of  the  town;  and  this  decided  the 
removal  of  the  college  to  ISTew  Haven.  Rival  towns  were  con- 
tending for  it,  and  when  young  ^N'oyes  accepted  the  call  here, 
this  threw  the  weight  of  the  influence  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
two  of  the  most  influential  trustees,  into  the  scale  in  favor  of 
jSTew  Haven. 

The  definite  settlement  of  the  college  here  in  October,  1716, 
created  a  new  local  center  of  activity,  with  immediate  and 
permanent  changes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  buildings,  all 
of  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  ditierent  life  in 
the  town,  with  intellectual  interests  and  aspirations  before 
unknown. 
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In  the  IsTew  Haven  of  our  story,  before  it  was  spoiled  or 
improved,  whichever  you  choose  to  consider  it,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  college,  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  was 
maintained  by  post  as  well  as  by  water.  A  post-boy  rode  regu- 
larly between  I^ew  York  and  Boston,  and  vessels  like  the 
Speedwell  were  not  permitted  to  carry  letters  except  for  delivery 
in  port  directly  to  the  postmaster.  Some  half  dozen  times  in 
Captain  Browne's  day-book  w^e  find  charges  to  customers  for 
postal  dues  which  he  has  paid,  usually  for  a  single  letter,  vary- 
ing from  six  pence  to  a  shilling,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moss  of  Derby,  he  settles  an  account  amounting 
to  £1.4.6. 

By  water  there  was  important  commerce  with  the  West  Indies, 
besides  doubtless  other  common  carriers  than  our  friend,  Cap- 
tain Browne;  but  it  may  be  that  no  record  as  complete  as 
his  is  still  extant ;  and  until  one  is  made  public,  and  annotated 
by  some  future  and  more  skilful  investigator,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  these  scattered  notes  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  early 
domestic  commerce,  as  well  as  to  revive  the  memory  of  one  of 
its  worthiest  promoters. 
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